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his tastes are so modified by the conditions of the so- 
ciety in which he lives, that all attempts at a literal 
imitation of a bygone epoch become mere affectation, 
and as the spirit of Chaucer is not to be caught by 
adopting his phraseology, or by printing in black let- 
ter, so neither shall we catch the spirit of any school 
or master by adopting that from it which is merely 
contemporary. 

The only system on which the imitation of Art can 
safely proceed must therefore be an eclectic system ; 
but such an eclectic systim as that of Michael Angclo, 
of Raphael, of Titian, of Correggio, or of Rubens. 
The Art, excepting in its very earliest stages, has been 
and always must in reality be eclectic, to advance ; 
nor is it easy to determine how early in Italy eclecti- 
cism began. In the thirteenth century, the sculptor 
Nicolo Pisano greatly raised his own art by engrafting 
on it principles derived from Grecian sculpture, and 
his example had much influence on the style of Giotto. 
From that time eclecticism, as long as it pointed to Na- 
ture, steadily advanced Painting, and will always ad- 
vance it, excepting when, in the hands of the manner- 
ists, it points from Nature. 

If the eclectic system of the Caraeci " scattered," as 
Fuseli expresses it, "the seeds of inedioerity over Ita- 
ly," but which, as he remarks, " found a more benign 
soil and reared a more abundant harvest iu France," 
it was' the effect of eclecticism looking too exclusively 
at Art; and this prevented the Caraeci themselves 
from taking the highest rank among painters, though 
I cannot but think, from the praises given by Rey- 
nolds, and by Fuseli, to some of their works, they oc- 
casionally equalled the greatest. I have seen a copy 
from a " Madonuaand Child," by Lodovico, that in the 
expression of maternal tenderness surpasses, to my 
mind, any conception of the same subject I am ac- 
quainted with, even by Raphael. Fuseli, indeed, 
whose verdicts can seldom be reversed, calls Lodovico 
"the sworn pupil of Nature." Where the Caraeci 
and their followers failed, therefore, it was not because 
their system was eclectic, but because, though they 
possessed powers calculated to raise them occasionally 
to the highest places of Art, they were yet not powers 
of sufficient strength to sustain them there. 

There is perhaps more of what is eclectic in the art 
of Raphael than in that of the Caraeci ; but all this 
helped him to the acquirement of so much more of Na- 
ture. Rubens has been called, and justly, by your 
late Professor of Painting, " a great eclectic." I need 
not remind you of the inscription Tintoret placed over 
his door — nor would it, I apprehend, be difficult to 
show that even Rembrandt, entirely distinct and ori- 
ginal as he may appear, was an eclectic. 

All these great painters differed only from the lesser 
eclectics in this — not that they loved Art less, but that 
they loved Mature more ; and from this greater love 
they understood Art better ; nor is there any reason 
why, in I be style of Rembrandt, another element 
might not have been added with immense advantage, 
namely, beauty of personal form, which would have 
made him more eclectic and, at the same time, more 
natural ; for the undue amount of ugliucss and de- 
formity in Rembrandt's jncturcs is as unnatural as the 
all-pervading beauty now so much aimed at and so 
easily attained, and which is very far from leading to 
the ideal — the ideal always making beauty subordi- 
nate to character. 

How far the adoption of a thought, incident, or at- 
titude, from previous Art is liable to the charge of 
plagiarism has been satisfactorily determined by Fu- 
seli. Wherever such a translation can be made with 
a certainty of improvement, it merits commendation — 
wherever not, let it be given np to the severity of cri- 
ticism. Masaccio is not robbed by Raphael, but in- 
deed honored and made more known. 

At the same time the habit of looking much into 
Art for suggestions of incident, attitude or composition, 
is full of the danger of encouraging indolence and re- 
pressing originality. 1 know that Flaxinan, classical 
and eclectic as he was, derived the hint of many of his 
most elegant compositions and single attitudes from 
the street and from the drawing-room ; and Stothard 
spoke of walking the streets for his subjects. 

When all of a picture that has to do with words— 
when its theme, its incidents, the peculiarities of its 
composition, and the passions it expresses are de- 
scribed, "the greatest is behind" — the something, 
whatever it may be, that according to a phrase we are 
so often obliged to use, must be seen to bo' felt. 
Hence, when Sterne's critic speaks of the " Correg- 
giosity of Correggio," the absurdity is in the sound 
and by no means in the sense, for such words as Ra- 
phaelesque, Titianesquc, and Michael Angelesque, are 
naturalized and indispensable to the language of criti- 
cism. Were it otherwise — were it possible that any 
other medium could communicate that which Painting 
communicates, the Art, as analogous to Poetry and 
Music, would not bo required. Portraiture would then 
bo its highest object, together with the assistance it is 
capable of rendering to Science. 

This indescribable something that distinguishes the 



style of every painter, and that gives to the works of 
the greatest a value difficult to estimate and impossi- 
ble to analyze, is that to which [ briefly alluded in my 
last Lecture — the reflection of the painter's mind from 
his canvas ; nor do I hesitate to say that every painter 
— good, bad and indifferent — equally expresses his own 
mind in his works ; for the most exact, the most ser- 
vile imitator, in the endeavor to appropriate to him- 
self the mind of another, dif plays the poverty of his 
own. 

I am aware of the division made by the Germans of 
the art into the subjective and the objective, of which 
I will quote Mr. Eastlake's explanation : " In the Ger- 
man sense," that gentleman tells us, " the subject is 
the human being, the object all that is without him. 
When the tone or tendencies of the individual mind 
very perceptibly modify the nature of the materials 
with which it has to deal, this is called a subjective 
mode of conception or treatment. When, on the other 
hand, the character of the individual is comparatively 
passive, and that of the object chiefly apparent, this 
is called an objective mode." 

The distinction is therefore admitted to be but one 
of degree ; and I cannot but think that, made where 
it generally is made, it would be found to vanish al- 
together on- close examination, and it would be ad- 
mitted that the art of Raphael, for instance, is as 
much modified by his own mind as that of Rembrandt, 
taking into consideration all the circumstances of dif- 
ference of country, of the ages in which they lived, and 
of their training. 

Such a distinction however might, I think, be well 
made between those styles in which the subject is sub- 
ordinate to the art, as that of Paul Veronese and the 
Bassans, and those in which the art is made the medi- 
um of the subject as that of all painters down to 
the time of Raphael. 

It may be said that among painters, and great ones, 
the styles of some are so similar that their works are 
often not easily distinguishable, as in the cases of Gi- 
orgione and Titian. I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the works of Giorgione or the early style of Ti- 
tian to pronounce with certainty what I believe to be 
true, that an intimate knowledge of them would ena- 
ble a competent judge to distinguish their hands in 
every case. It must be remembered that Giorgione 
died young, and there are instances of artists, eotem- 
poraries, who, up to the time of life at which he and 
Titian were separated, as closely resembled each other, 
but who afterwards displayed a marked difference of 
character. There are pictures of Rubens and of Van- 
dyke which may readily be mistaken for the work of 
either, yet how diverse do the powers of their minds 
appear when the products of the life of each are com- 
pared. Paul Veronese painted a " Nativity," in evi- 
dent close imitation of the Bassans — of whoso style he 
was so great an admirer that he placed his sou as a 
pupil with Giacomo ; yet the gentility of Paulo is ap- 
parent through the disguise, and I have seen skillful 
imitations by David Teniers of different masters, but 
in which he is always discoverable. 

The Art is, in truth, a great tell-tale, and no paint- 
er can effectually conceal himself in it from those who 
understand its language. Of all the qualities of the 
mind, there is nothing more sure to bo betrayed by 
the pencil than innate vulgarity — no matter with how 
high an aim, or with how much of learning, or of tech- 
nical power it endeavors to pass for what is lofty. On 
the other hand, a mind is sometimes discovered by the 
Art alone to be much superior to any pre-judgment 
that might be formed from our knowledge of the edu- 
cation or personal habits of the individual. 

Of this, I know not a more remarkable instance 
than Morland, whose works display a natural refine- 
ment of taste which, as in the best Dutch Art, is the 
more striking from the homely character of his sub- 
jects. When wo look at his pictures, we must con- 
clude that dissolute habits, which in the prime of life 
destroyed this extraordinary man, were in great part 
to bo attributed to the denial of all education to him, 
excepting in his art, by a sordid father, and which 
greatly increased if it did not produce that shyness of 
manner which drove him from decent society to the 
alehouse and the stable ; while it left him unfurnished 
with any resources of relaxation excepting in low in- 
dulgence. But whatever were the failings of Morland, 
and however to be accounted for, there is not the 
slightest taint of vulgarity in any work of his hand 
that I am acquainted with. He is often homely, often 
slight to a fault, and it is said he was employed by a 
patron to paint a series of immoral pictures ; yet such 
is the refinement of his color, and his true feeling for 
the simplicity of Nature, that his works will always 
sustain companionship with those of Gainsborough, 
which can be said of no painter in the least degree 
vulgar. 

The essence of the vulgarity that is most offensive 
is pretension ; and it therefore generally aspires to the 
high places of Art, where it. shows itself in every spe- 
cies of false sentiment. It greatly affects the super- 
fine — it produces tho mock heroic — and all the numer- 



ous mistakes of the exaggerated for the grand and the 
poetic. 

The styles of Sprangcr and Goltzius are vulgar from 
their inflation, from their attempted imitation of art 
that was far above their powers of comprehension. 
Rubens, Rembrandt and Murillo are vulgar when 
they give us meanness of character where elevation is 
required. Instances from tho works of the first and 
the last are close at hand— the Moses and Aaron in 
the " Brazen Serpent " of the former, and all the per- 
sonages in the "Holy Family" of the latter, in the 
National Gallery ; hut the utter and most remarkable 
subversion of the Art by vulgarity, for it was vulga- 
rity mixed with the highest refinements of vice, took 
place in France in the reign of Louis the Fifteenth. 

It began indeed under that of his predecessor, a 
monarch who fancied he showed his taste by ordering 
the works of Teniers out of his rooms. It was natural 
that the court from which such sterling art was ban- 
ished should be the one from which Nicolo Poussin 
chose to banish himself. But the sovereign found a 
painter to his mind in Lebrun, a man of great ability, 
but essentially commonplace, though showy and pom- 
pous. The style of Lebrun reigned supreme under 
royal patronage, and met with a host of imitators, un- 
til, still following the court fashions, French art dege- 
nerated into that utter vulgarity and indecency which 
characterized it in the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, 
under a surface of the amiable, the genteel, aud what 
passed for the graceful. The exquisite taste of Wat- 
teau was, as might be expected, cast into the shade 
during this triumphal march of corruption. But for 
his subjects, he would have been as much out of place 
in France as Nicolo Poussin had felt himself to be — 
for his refinement was lost on the age. He had, how- 
ever genius enough to unite the Opera with Nature, 
no easy task, and he therefore painted what fell in 
with the taste of the times — and yet, from his match- 
less art, has remained the delight of succeeding ages. 
The merits of Watteau, indeed, arc such as almost to 
cover the multitude of sins, in taste, of the times in 
which he lived — and this is saying much. There ex- 
ist always Lebruns, Coypels, Bouchers, Rigauds, and 
Lancrets, and many of them, though not always de- 
tected, under the disguises of the time — while such 
painters as Poussin and "Watteau arc ever rare, and 
often in danger of being jostled aside by their more 
successful, though inferior, rivals. 

I must remark that there is always a correspondence 
in the taste for color and ebiar-oscuro, and the taste 
in all the other elements of Painting. Thus, in these 
qualities, if Poussin is unequal, he is always far above 
Lebrun — and of Watteau, I need not say that in these, 
as well as in all technical skill, he is transcendant ; 
and when we consider the difficulty that even genius 
finds in withstanding the influence of fashion, it is 
wonderful that he should have achieved what he did 
in his age and country, in which he appeared like a 
diamond surrounded by counterfeit gems. 

To convey some notion of what I mean by vulgarity 
of'color, I would direct your attention to the series of 
small pictures, by Lancrct, in the National Gallery, 
and ask you to compare them with the exquisite spe- 
cimen of Watteau, from the Dulwich Gallery, now in 
our School of Painting. If you look for a few min- 
utes at the Lancrets— particularly at the one that re- 
presents " Youth " — and then turn to the " Marriage- 
a-la-Mode," you will feel at once the healthiness of 
Hogarth's color as well as of his moral sense. Such 
are the contrasts that teach us what is right. 

I have dwelt on this period of the French school be- 
cause it seems to me important to show that vulgarity 
of mind may, like any other contagion, pervade an 
entire epoch, with here and there an exception. Not 
that we are to suppose there is more innate vulgarity 
in one age than in another, but that where vulgarity 
is patronized by fashion it will be called out in all di- 
rections, the demand supplying the commodity, to the 
hindrance of all real refinement of taste ; and so it will 
be with every other quality. 

" The age of Julio and Leone," said Fuseli, " de- 
manded genius for its own sake, and found it ; the age 
of Cosmo, Ferdinand, and Urban, demanded talents 
and despatch to flatter their own vanity, and found 
them too ; but Cosmo, Ferdinand, and Urban, are 
sunk in the same oblivion or involved in the same cen- 
sure with their tools. Julio and Leone continue to 
live with the permanent powers which they had called 
forth." 

WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 

[In the February number of Blackwood's Magazine 
there is an interesting Memoir of the painter Collins, 
founded upon a Biography of him lately published. 
In the course of it an extract is given from his journal, 
in which he speaks of having talked upon religion 
with Allston. In this connection the reviewer thus en- 
largos upon the character of our great artist :] 

" In one of the above extracts, mention is made of 
a religious conversation with Washington Allston. 
Elsewhere a more detailed account of this very su- 
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perior man and painter is given, and it is stated that, 
under Providence, to hiin was Mr. Collins indebted 
for the lirra settlement of his religious principles. 
Speaking of him, the author of the Memoir thus 
writes:— 'To a profound and .reflective intellect, he 
united an almost feminine delicacy of taste and ten- 
derness of heart which gave a peculiar charm to his 
conversation, and an unusual eloquence to his opin- 
ions.' The truth of this portraiture we happen to 
know, and have not unfrequently felt the force of the 
charm. But wo add to it, that all this tenderness 
and delicacy of taste was shown by him as a poet — 
not that poetry, the poetry of versification, was the 
means through which his genius developed itself. 
There was in him the making of the greatest painter 
of modern times. By what fatality that genius was 
debarred from putting out its whole strength, wo stay 
not to inquire. It may have felt the leaden weight 
of a bodily infirmity irremovable ; certain it is, his last 
days were passed in the dreams rather than the per- 
formances of his Art, and he left perhaps his great- 
est work unfinished. His manner of working was 
peculiar to himself; it rendered his picture beautifully 
luminous. Wo never saw any work of his, whether 
landscape or historical] that had not such a power of 
fascination, that the mind's eye is on it still, though 
years — many indeed — have passed since one has been 
before us. He was truly a poetical painter — we fear 
too much so for the unpoetic age in which he came 
amongst us — though, to the credit of our Academy, 
he was elected an Academician after his return to 
America. Wc remember him well, when, though 
not in strong health, he was in the prime of life, and 
have his resemblance now before us in a small medal- 
lion, a plaster cast, sent to us by a valued friend from 
Boston. In the attenuated features we yet recognize 
the Washington Allston we knew ; and this portrait 
is still true to the descriptive one presented in the 
Memoir. We remember an occasion in which Mr. 
Allston showed his good sense and good temper in a 
manner not considered as very common in his country- 
men. Be it remembered wc arc speaking of so many 
years ago that prejudices of those days may be more 
excusable than if such were exhibited in ours. The 
anecdote includes two very eminent men. We men- 
tion not the name of the one who committed the 
error ; suffice it to say, it is one of the highest, and of 
European celebrity as a physician and a philosopher. 

" At a dinner-party our friend, for so we were 
proud to call him, incautiously said, when something 
was said of America, ' I never knew but one Ameri- 
can that was a gentleman, and he was a savage." 
Allston, who was quietly sitting by the fire, with his 
legs crossed, leisurely unfolded thoin, and slowly rose, 
almost meekly saying, ' Sir, I am an American.' 
Wo need not add the confusion of our really kind- 
hearted philosophic friend. Every apology was grace- 
fully made, as /gracefully accepted ; nor was tho 
enjoyment of the evening interrupted beyond the 
moment." 



CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BULLETIN. 
To the Editor of the Art-Union Bulletin. 

London, 21st March, 1850. 
Sir, — It is often said that the English is a 
mere genre and landscape school — and this is un- 
doubtedly true — but the artists are not to blame 
for this, nor in fact is any one to blame perhaps. 
Historical works upon a large scale are unsuited 
to the dimensions of English houses; artists 
must live, and they are not to blame if they 
seek out subjects and limit them in spread of 
canvas to a size suited to the taste of their 
countrymen. Historical painting has been re- 
tarded, too, here, by the pretensions of two 
men, whose enthusiasm and ambition outstrode 
their performances — I allude to Barry and Hay- 
den. But many years will not elapse before, 
upon the walls of the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment, will be presented a scries of frescoes, which 
will vindicate the capacity of English Artists 
to deal with history. Already nine are com- 
pleted ; the artists being Maclise, Herbert, 
Dyce, Tenniell, Cope, Horslcy. Maclise's are 
dashing, decided and dexterous, but without 
much appropriateness of character or pleasing 
color. Dyce is better in these respects. Tenni- 
ell, a young man who was brought into notice by 
the Westminster Hall competitions, has just 
finished a St. Cecilia to illustrate Dryden's Ode, 



which is in all respects satisfactory ; he promises 
to take a high place in this department of Art. 
The greatest triumph, however, is Herbert's 
" King Lear Disinheriting Cordelia." This is 
(independent of its other merits, and they are 
great) as powerful and rich in color as it would 
have been if painted in oil. But what has been 
done yet will not enable England to mate with 
Germany or France in this department of Art. 
Kaulbach, Overbeck and Cornelius, Ingres,. De 
la Boche, Vernet and Scheffer, may perhaps 
not yet be met upon their own ground. What, 
then, can England boast of in name, which will 
entitle her to high artistic rank. A school 
which is not one of progress, which cannot say, 
we found Art thus and have made it better, is 
not worth listening to. England possesses at the 
present moment three men (and America can 
claim half of one of them) who, in their several 
paths, have carried Art farther than it has ever 
been carried before : Turner, Landseer, and Les- 
lie. The position of the first may remain a mooted 
point with persons who are too lazy or self-suffi- 
cient to investigate his views of nature. To people 
who are satisfied with " the acre of meadow, 
a tree in the middle, a crow on the top, and a 
cow at the bottom," he will ever be a sealed 
book, as he always will remain to individuals 
similar to one whom I heard the other day prais- 
ing a picture by Sydney Cooper, representing the 
novel combination of a donkey and two cows 
upon a common — " that," said the enthusiast, 
" is the picture for me — that everybody can 
understand." But to those who, recollecting 
that this man has devoted a long life to the so- 
lution of what he regards as the beautiful in na- 
ture, and to fixing in on canvas in color that 
which he believes to be true—to those who, know- 
ing this, allow their own judgment to rest in abey- 
ance until they investigate his principles and 
correct their own ideas — he will ever grow in 
greatness ; they will begin by appreciating, they 
will at length almost adore. 

I need not say anything about Landseer ; in- 
dependent of his exquisite painting, the render- 
ing of hair, texture, &c, he has humor and 
pathos, and I have seen human beings painted 
by him with hairy brushes, but with souls in 
their bodies and intelligent minds — " heir3 to 
suffering." 

Leslie is no colorist, he is not a draughtsman, 
but he is in Art what Oliver Goldsmith was in 
literature. This is progress, and worth moun- 
tains of correct anatomy and meaningless form, 
nice combinations and nice painting, or what is 
worse, vapid imitations of the departed great. 
Your obt. servt., 

P. 



Extract of a letter from an Artist, dated 

Dusseldoef, 18th Feb., 1850. 

" I have to-day had two pictures packed and 
sent to New-York. * * * The title of one of 
the pictures must evidently be The Blue Stock- 
ing, although I have given it a rather more sen- 
timental character than the name would gene- 
rally call up in one's imagination. The other 
picture I call The Coquette. The scene here 
represented I was a witness of one evening in 
the church in Diisscldorf. Near the holy water 
font stood many people, mostly young men, 
soldiers and others. Many a bent form and 
solemn face came forward, and reverently avail- 



ed themselves of the contents of this repository 
of holiness ; but one young girl, as she came 
gracefully forward with downcast eyes, betray- 
ed the presence of thoughts more worldly than 
those of her predecessors, for when she dipped 
her fingers in the water, she turned her head a 
little with a slightly coquettish air, to look out 
from under her long lashes upon her circle of 
admirers. **»»*** 

" How admirable the landscape artists are 
here, and what a number of them too! Achen- 
bach's marine views and landscapes are almost 
perfect ; they are extremely fine and natural in 
color — and Lessing is very great in landscape, 
superior to what he is in history, or quite 
equal at least. In historical and genre pic- 
tures they are all cold and lifeless, and paint-y 
in color ; but in landscape they are quite op- 
posite, bright and natural, a thing which is to 
me quite singular. 

" I regret very much that there is no gallery of 
old masters here. There was formerly, but it 
is now in Munich. In their words, the King of 
Bavaria has stolen it." The week we spent in 
Antwerp was delightful. We there saw, on our 
first arrival in Europe, one of its fine old cities, 
and we also saw Kubens in all his glory. One 
of his pictures in Antwerp I intend to copy the 
coming summer." 



Another Artist writes from Dilsseldorf, under 
date of February 10, 1850 :— 

" I spent the first two months after my arrival 
in Paris. * * * * In the French school 
there is much that is good, but mediocrity is 
the average estimate. Means and method have 
reached a very high development, but with the 
great ideas upon which Art ought to be employ- 
ed the French have but very imperfect sympa- 
thy. The religion of French Art is Materialism. 
Still, except for the many facilities offered on 
every hand for wasting time, I should think Paris 
a good place for study for beginners. The Al- 
phabet of Art is nowhere better understood.* * 

* * The months of July and August I spent 
in Switzerland. Of course, I was pleased. But 
I passed over too much ground to enjoy the 
scenery fully. The enormous altitudes of the 
mountains and the eternal snows, were new fea- 
tures to me, and impressed me as much as I 
ought to have expected, though not so much as 
I did expect. Great elevations lose their effect 
after a certain point. A mountain 13,000 feet 
high looks from its base just about as high as 
Mount Blanc, which is 15,000 and will do quite 
as well in a picture. Except in the two respects 
I have mentioned, and in the picturesque cha- 
racter of the cottages and villages I give the 
palm decidedly to American scenery. You look 
in vain for the grand features of our land ; and 
Northern New- York abounds in lakes much 
more beautiful than the smaller Swiss lakes. 
If we had the snowy summits we should not 
need to go to Switzerland. I speak now as an 
artist, and am only insisting on the claims of 
America without denying in the least the beauty 
and grandeur of Switzerland." * * * 

" I am glad that I came to Diisseldorf. This 
school excels in landscape, in which department 
there are quite a number of excellent Artists, 
of whom Lessing and Achenbach are chiefs, 
and, except our own Cole, I know of none 
better." 



